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Notes from the Catacombs / Night after night on the evening news we watch refugee families fleeing violence 
and terror. European countries, also suffering terrorist attacks, struggle with the influx of refugees, divided on 
how to respond. At Radix we've responded with an issue on strangers and wayfarers. In the opening article, 
Nadim Nassar writes about the plight of Syrian Christians (p. 4). My article, “Jesus and the Dispossessed,” looks 
at what Jesus teaches us about strangers (p. 6). Biblical scholar Chris Corwin looks at Old Testament texts on the 
topic (p. 14). The U.S. has its own border issues and Jorge Bautista, son of illegal immigrants, tells his story (p. 10). 
—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Ambition 


Diane Glancy 


In 1994 I went to Syria as an Arts America speaker for the United 
States Information Agency. After the trip, I put my notebooks / poems away ina 
drawer. I did send out some of the individual poems, which were published, but after 
several attempts of sending out the manuscript, which was rejected, I decided it was 
too thin. I didn’t know where it was going. But in March of 2011, after the initial 
uprising in Syria, I took the notes from my files. I’m still working on that book, which 
will be a poetry collection of sorts. 

I watch the horrific news, mainly on the BBC, as a Syrian government tries to 
crush its people. There is also a questionable (and ambitious) outside rebel force that 
may want to dominate the people with Islam. I want to explore these issues. I have 
ambition for that little book. The original title was Necessary Departures. Then it was 
The Wind at the End of the World. Now, as I search for the central metaphor of the 
manuscript, I think the title will be Scorched Earth. Not scorched earth as in the drought 
in the summer of 2012, but the scorched earth left in the wake of car bombings, fire- 
bombs, and Improvised Explosive Devices. Now the title is The Collector of Bodies. 

Iam still rewriting and adding new pieces. I should have given up in the 1990s, 
but I have ambition for that manuscript. It says something that has been fundamental 
to my life. 

“Religion is the basis of everything for us” said Abdel-Aziz Salameh, one of 
Syria’s rebel leaders struggling to topple the al-Assad regime. I would like to say the 
same thing. Only it would be, “Christ is the basis of everything for me.” The manu- 
script has been significant to my struggle to understand the world in which I live. My 
worries over militant Islam. My worries over Islam itself. The concern over world 
affairs. And how can I write about my understanding of the ultimate 
reality without seeming bigoted? (Which am. Christ is the only way to heaven; 
that is the only truth in my opinion, though I don’t want to kill those who don’t believe 
as I do.) I want to continue working with the poems in The Collector of Bodies. Ambition 
has attached itself to the book. It desires publication for the thoughts written there. 


Diane Glancy is a poet and novelist, whose poetry collections include Stories of the Driven World 
and It Was Then. This meditation is excerpted from Ambition: Essays by Members of the Chrysostrom 
Society, Ed. by Luci Shaw and Janne Murray Walker (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2015) p.92. For 
more information see www.chrysostomsociety.org and www.imagejournal.org/ambition 
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Shine the Love of God 


Nadim Nassar 
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Nadim Nassar in dialogue at Trinity Church, Wall Street. 


There has rarely ever been a better time for Christians to demonstrate the core qualities that lie 
at the heart of our faith. Now is the time to act, to shine the love of God on the troubles of the 
world! 

It’s sad to see that most Christian denominations in Europe are in deep sleep. It’s as 
though what's happening in other parts of the world, especially in the Middle East, doesn’t 


concern them despite the fact that we live in a shrinking world. 


We must be constantly alert and ready to support our communities 


and our neighbors when they suffer at the hands of religious fanaticism. 


We should be challenging, inspiring, positive, and creative. 


The churches often seem ambiva- 
lent about the enormous changes in 
relationships between world reli- 
gions. In my wide interfaith experi- 
ence, nationally and internationally, 
I think that Islam (especially Shia 
Islam) is the religion that is most ac- 
tively responding to the growing glo- 
balization of our rapidly changing 
world. 

As I observe the concerns that 
occupy most churches, I feel despair 
because Christians often seem de- 
tached from the world—rarely re- 
sponding in a thoughtful way to 
anything happening outside their 
own front doors! 

Since the Arab Spring, Christian- 
Muslim relations are being redefined 
worldwide, but especially through 
the raging war in Syria. Yet western 
Christians have done little to initiate 
major public dialogues with Mus- 
lims to discuss ways of identifying 
problems and to work toward solu- 
tions. 

Even after what happened in 
Woolwich, I was shocked to see the 
lack of adequate action from the 
Christian churches. [In Woolwich a 
British Army soldier was brutally 
killed by two Muslims who were 
seeking revenge. In reaction, ten Brit- 
ish mosques were attacked.] I ex- 
pected an urgent meeting of Chris- 
tian church leaders to discuss the 
global phenomenon of religious fa- 
naticism, particularly Islamic hard- 
line fundamentalism which is 
spreading all over the world. What 
are we waiting for? I am not sur- 


prised that so many people are dis- 
appointed by the complacency of 
many churches and their inadequate 
response to urgent world problems. 

Our faith leaders are so afraid of 
offending. Too often we cower in the 
face of “difficult” issues like Islamic 
fundamentalism. We’re not doing 
enough—it’s time we woke up and 
recognized the real challenges the 
world is facing. 

We must be constantly alert and 
ready to support our communities 
and our neighbors when they suffer 
at the hands of religious fanaticism. 
We should be challenging, inspiring, 
positive, and creative. 

We should be asking our West- 
ern governments how terrorist 
groups are being funded and how 
that flow of income and supplies 
might be stopped. Syrians want to 
live in their own country. The prob- 
lems there need to be solved in order 
for the refugee problem to be solved. 

Unless we look the problem in 
the eye, we'll never have the courage 
to respond. It’s also time we show 
the strong leadership that our people 
expect and give our troubled com- 
munities substantial support and 
direction, working hand-in-hand 
with other faiths to stop a tiny mi- 
nority who seek to hijack their whole 
faith! And, it’s time to support Chris- 
tians embattled for their faith in their 
home countries. 

Christians are vanishing from 
Syria after 2000 years of practicing 
their faith. We Syrian Christians 
don’t take our faith for granted. We 


do wonder why there isn’t more out- 
cry from Christians around the 
world against this attack on believ- 
ers. 

What's happening in Syria now 
is the worst human tragedy since 
World War II. We don’t unerdsatd 
how the wold can sit back and al- 
low this brutality to continue. Chris- 
tians in Syria are being betrayed by 
neighbors, sometimes by people 
who've lived next door to them for 
years. 

People ask,”What can we do?” 
You can pray for peace. Never un- 
derestimate the power of prayer. 

You can also build bridges to 
people who are different from you. 
This is the most difficult challenge 
of the twenty-first century. We seem 
unable to cope with differences. 
Anything different seems to threaten 
us. Instead, we should be thanking 
God for diversity. We need to be 
agents for peace. We need to culti- 
vate the art of avoiding conflict. Even 
small acts can have tremendous 
consequinces. There are choices we 
can make. 

We Syrian Christians hope the 
international Christian community 
will speak in our defense and help 
us create, once again, a space for 
hope, a space for Christ in our be- 
sieged homeland... 


Nadim Nassar is director of The Aware- 
ness Foundation and an Anglican priest 
who often speaks on Christian-Muslim 
relations. 
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Jesus the Stranger 


Friend to the Dispossessed 


Sharon Gallagher 


One of the striking things the Gos- 
pels reveal about Jesus is his concern 
for outsiders. This major theme in the 
preaching and healing ministries of 
Jesus was rarely heard in the ser- 
mons I grew up on. 

That Jesus Christ is God’s son and 
our savior was taught and remains 
a cornerstone of my faith. Sermons 
stressed the importance of being 
“saved” and holding right doctrines. 
Heated controversies flared up about 
exactly when Christ would return. 
Since Jesus said no one would know 
the day or hour of his return, this 
speculation seemed a strange focal 
point. 
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But in one key passage, Jesus 
does clearly state how his followers 
will be viewed on judgment day. 
What he actually said still surprises 
me.The passage in Matthew de- 
scribes the day all the nations are 
gathered for the last judgment. God 
calls those who are blessed, saying: 


Take your inheritance, the 
kingdom prepared for you since 
the creation of the world. For I 
was hungry and you gave me 
something to eat, I was thirsty and 
you gave me something to drink, I 
was a stranger and you invited me 


in, I needed clothes and you 
clothed me, I was sick and you 
looked after me, I was in prison 
and you came to visit me. 

Then the righteous will answer 
him, “Lord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you, or thirsty 
and give you something to drink? 
When did we see you a stranger 
and invite you in, or needing 
clothes and clothe you? When did 
we see you sick or in prison and 
go to visit you? The King will 
reply, “Truly I tell you, whatever 
you did for one of the least of these 
brothers and sisters of mine, you 
did for me.” (Matthew 25:34-40) 


Followers of Christ are called to care for the stranger, the naked, the 
sick, and the imprisoned. These outsiders are God's insiders. But 
even more startling 1s Jesus’s radical identification with the outsid- 
ers. Caring for them is caring for him. 


This is a challenging, unsettling 
passage and I don’t recall ever hear- 
ing a sermon preached on it when I 
was growing up. Followers of Christ 
are called to care for the stranger, the 
naked, the sick, and the imprisoned. 
These outsiders are God’s insiders. 
But even more startling is Jesus’s 
radical identification with the out- 
siders. Caring for them is caring for 
him. 

In Jesus’s day, the sick often were 
ostracized. In addition to their physi- 
cal suffering, they became like 
strangers in their own communities. 
Anillness might be attributed to the 
“sins of the parents,” making the 
sickness a just punishment and wip- 
ing away the need for a compassion- 
ate response. The sick were often 
considered “unclean,” as was the 
woman with the issue of blood who 
reached out to Jesus, wanting to be 
healed. 

The “righteous” observers were 
scandalized that such a woman 
would touch the rabbi. But Jesus re- 
warded the woman, praising her 
faith and calling her “daughter.” 
Jesus not only healed her, but in call- 
ing her “daughter,” he welcomed 
her back into community as amem- 
ber of the family (Luke 8:43-48). 


Jesus and the Samaritans 
Not surprisingly, lepers were among 


the “unclean” excluded from com- 
munity. But when a group of lepers 
approached him, Jesus didn’t re- 
proach them—he healed them. 

Then we're told that of ten lepers 
who were healed, nine left, without 
looking back. Only one returned to 
thank Jesus, and the Gospel account 
tells us that he was a Samaritan 
(Luke 17:11-19). 

This is not the only time a Samari- 
tan appears as a righteous person in 
the life and teaching of Jesus. Each 
instance must have surprised the 
disciples. 

There were historical reasons for 
the long enmity and distrust be- 
tween Samaritans and Jews. During 
the Babylonian captivity of the Jews, 
Samaritans moved into land where 
Israelites had lived. 

When the newcomers were 
plagued by wild beasts, they asked 
about the “God of the land” and 
were introduced to the Israelite’s 
God. They knew little about this God 
and created a hybrid religion com- 
bining elements of Judaism with 
their pagan beliefs. 

When the Israelites returned from 
Babylon and found the land popu- 
lated with “foreigners” a long-last- 
ing feud erupted over land rights. 
There were outbreaks of violence and 
Jews were forbidden to speak with 
Samaritans. 

In his most famous parable, Jesus 


tells the story of a stranger lying in- 
jured by aroad. Two respected men 
of high rank pass the injured man 
without stopping.Then one man 
stops to help. The story makes it clear 
that God is not concerned with sta- 
tus or birthright, but is concerned 
with how travelers and foreigners are 
treated. The Gospels tells us that this 
man who stopped to help was a Sa- 
maritan who, like the one healed 
leper, was the only person who made 
the right response (Luke 10:33). 
Thus, a despised outsider is the one 
who finds favor with God. 

In another story, recorded in John 
4:4-26, Jesus encounters a woman at 
a well and amazes her, telling her 
things about her life that a stranger 
couldn’t have known. The woman 
asks him whether the one true temple 
was in Jerusalem or Samaria: “Sir, I 
see that you are a prophet. Our an- 
cestors worshiped on this mountain, 
but you say that the place where 
people must worship is Jerusalem.” 

Her question was at the center of 
a long-standing argument between 
the Samaritans and Jews. Jesus an- 
swers with good news that makes 
the tired, old contentious disputes 
irrelevant: “The hour is coming and 
is now here, when the true worship- 
ers will worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, for the Father seeks such 
as these to worship him. God is spirit, 
and those who worship him must 
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Like the early disciples we're strangers in the old kingdoms of the world, aliens 
with different loyalties and values.This world is not our home, but we are not 
homeless. We're no longer citizens of the world, but of the new kingdom Jesus 


inaugurated, reborn into a new family. 


worship in spirit and in truth.” 

The woman seems to understand 
what he’s saying, and begins to 
guess his identity, as revealed in her 
next statement: “I know that the Mes- 
siah is coming (who is called Christ). 
When he comes, he will proclaim all 
things to us.” 

Jesus answers her, “I am he, the 
one who is speaking to you.” 

The disciples had been waiting 
for Jesus to confirm that he was the 
Messiah. But Jesus chose to make this 
declaration to a Samaritan and a 
woman (a double outsider). 


Outsiders/Insiders 
Jesus not only welcomed outsiders, 
treating them as “insiders,” but he 
himself became an outsider. He left 
his home to sojourn on earth. While 
here, he marginalized himself by 
~the people he associated with 
(publicans and sinners). During his 
ministry, he was called “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” aterm both accurate and 
scornful. 

People from Nazareth were held 
in low regard by other Jews. When 
Nathaniel was introduced to “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” he replied “Can any- 
thing good come out of Nazareth?” 

Jesus and his disciples were 
wanderers, going from place to place 
to spread the Gospel, usually by 
choice. At other times they fled for 
their lives. 

The work Jesus did—healing 
people, feeding them, and promising 
them eternal life—was a huge threat 
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to the status quo. Powerful people 
wanted him dead and Jesus and the 
disciples frequently were forced to 
moved on. 

Jesus should have felt at home in 
Jerusalem, in the temple of the one 
true God. But it had been turned into 
a marketplace, with money chang- 
ers taking advantage of the pious 
Jewish visitors. When Jesus threw 
the crooks out, those in power saw 
him as a threat to their economy. 
Once again, Jesus and his followers 
were in danger. 

The way Jesus entered the world 
announced that this king would be 
different from the usual power-hun- 
gry despots, certainly different from 
the evil King Herod who massacred 
thousands of baby boys hoping to 
eliminate the promised Messiah. 

Herod was both wrong and right 
about the threat the baby born in 
Bethlehem posed. The child wasn’t 
going to depose Herod and take over 
his kingdom. But his life and teach- 
ing challenged the supremacy of 
Herod and all other earthly rulers 
from that time forward. 

Jesus didn’t call for political revo- 
lution or a violent overthrow of the 
Romans (as some Zealots hoped). 
The revolution Jesus inaugurated 
called for personal transformation so 
radical that it was called “rebirth.” 
Followers were reborn as members 
of anew community that would go 
on to change the world. This king- 
dom wasn’t based on status, money, 
or power and, in fact, challenged the 


love of those things. 

The kingdom of Jesus is one 
where the last are first, where the 
King of Kings washed the dirty feet 
of his disciples and healed “un- 
clean” outsiders, who rightly saw 
that he was their only hope. 

Jesus is humanity’s only hope. 
But in his teaching ministry, it was 
the outsiders who understood this 
first. When a woman anointed Jesus 
with costly ointment some of his dis- 
ciples were critical of such extrava- 
gance. But Jesus said this woman, 
an uninvited guest, understood what 
was coming and anointed him for 
his burial. 

Despite the death threats, the dis- 
ciples couldn’t, didn’t want to, be- 
lieve that their great mission was 
going to end in martyrdom and 
didn’t understand what Jesus was 
saying (Matthew 26: 6-13). After 
hearing all his teaching, watching 
how Jesus behaved toward them, 
and witnessing how his values were 
counter to those of the world, the dis- 
ciples still didn’t get it. 

When Jesus overheard them ar- 
guing about which of them was the 
ereatest, he told them, “Whoever 
wants to be first must be last, the ser- 
vant of all” (Mark 9:35). 


Jesus the Stranger 

Jesus began his life in humble cir- 
cumstances—we remember the 
lowly stable birth attended by shep- 
herds. Jesus, of the royal line of 
David, was born of a woman, and 


only a woman, in a society where 
women had no status. His parent- 
age and the timing of his birth were 
irregular in a society where such 
things mattered. 

Then when Jesus was a young 
child, the holy family became refu- 
gees, fleeing by night through the 
cold Judean desert to escape Herod’s 
murderous wrath. 

During his earthly ministry Jesus 
was a wanderer. He told the dis- 
ciples they would be persecuted for 
his sake, and they were. He taught 
them that they, like him, were strang- 
ers and sojourners on earth But they 
were not without a home. Their alle- 
giance was to the new kingdom with 
it’s upside-down order of things. 

We’re called to care for the 
marginalized, for the strangers in our 
land, in the knowledge that we, too, 
are strangers here, called to remem- 
ber our true home and our true iden- 
tity. 

Like the early disciples we’re 
strangers in the old kingdoms of the 
world, aliens with different loyal- 
ties and values. This world is not our 
home, but we are not homeless. 
We're no longer citizens of the world, 
but of the new kingdom Jesus inau- 
gurated, reborn into a new family. 

Frederick Buechner puts it this 
way: “The Kingdom of God is where 
we belong. It is home, and whether 
we realize it or not, I think we are all 
of us homesick for it.” 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and 
Associate Director of New College Ber- 
keley. She is author of Finding Faith. 


The light 


is in the faces of the children, twenty-five 

boys and girls seated at old wooden desks. 
Vickmery Primary School, up a rutted road 

an hour’s drive out of Nairobi. Lists of subjects 
float on newsprint sheets above the rows 

of students all in their green uniforms, all eager 
but for one somber child, his face a cloud. 

In the moment his eyes drift toward me, they part 
the makeshift curtains of one tin shanty his 
mother’s nudge toward the dented washbowI, 
younger siblings already queued up for a share 
of the maize porridge left for the week. Was it light 
yet when he picked his way around potholes 
opening up like craters on his way to school? 
Maybe he’d had to miss hours of sleep, traipsing 
to the river last night or chopping wood 


for his father, now too ill, too weak for chores. 


The children rise to sing a hymn in Swahili. 

We encourage them, tell them the world needs them, 
that their studies are important, and that it matters 
to us that they succeed. Yet the eyes of that one 
out-of-uniform child haunt me, his reckoning 
already more true than any sum of promises 

the world offers. We'll carry away his photograph 
with the memory of that scrawny patch of maize 

at the entrance to the school, next to the quote 

from Ecclesiastes about a time to sow 


and a time to reap. 


---Kathleen O'Toole 
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From Street Gangs to Ministry 


An Immigrant’ Sons Story 


Jorge Bautista 


When I think about my family’s history, I’m always sad I know so little about us. When I hear 
about people who track their roots and put together their family’s story I think about how difficult 
that would be for me to do. My family doesn’t share much about the past. The little I have heard 
has been dark and depressing. Part of my history is missing because I’ve never known my father. 


He has been completely absent. 


This is what I know about my mother: she was born in the state of Michoacan, Mexico to a 
family of 11 children. My grandfather was a drunk who was extremely abusive to his kids. When 
the family lived in Michoacan, he made my aunts and uncles work all day in the cotton fields 
when they were as young as five years old. Then he would take the money they made and drink 
it all away. My grandmother told me that all my tias and tios wore the same shoes and clothes 


every day for at least a year. 
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My family history is about always being on the outside looking in, 


about staying alive in the margins. But my mother held us together. 


When I look back on my teenage years as a rebellious gang member, I 


deeply regret the pain I caused my mother during those years. 


Atsome point, my grandparents 
moved their family to Mexico City. 
My grandmother sold clothes on the 
streets there. She got up early in the 
morning, took public transportation, 
and sat all day on the street selling 
clothes. 

Eventually, my mother, along 
with her two sisters and a cousin, 
decided to leave Mexico and head 
north to the United States. The four 
women had to pay a “coyote” to help 
them enter the country illegally. I 
don’t know many details. What I do 
know is that my mother lived in 
Stockton, California, where I was 
born in 1975, and she worked in the 
asparagus fields. A year after I was 
born she moved to San Jose, where I 
grew up. 

My mom is not educated at all. 
She tells me that, before moving to 
Mexico City, they lived in a village 
that had no schools. Sometimes a 
teacher would show up and the kids 
in the town would meet under a tree 
for school. 

My mother always was a hard 
worker. At times, she worked two jobs 
at once, and took me with her to work 
because she couldn’t afford a 
babysitter. Sometimes she would 
leave me in the car with snacks, toys, 
and blankets while she worked at 


night as a janitor. My mother raised 
me alone and worked hard to make 
sure we had shelter and food on the 
table. 

My family history is about al- 
ways being on the outside looking 
in, about staying alive in the mar- 
gins. But my mother held us together. 
When I look back on my teenage 
years as a rebellious gang member, I 
deeply regret the pain I caused my 
mother during those years. 

After years of run-ins with the 
law, and being released from county 
jail for the third time, I had told my- 
self that I would not be incarcerated 
again. I was ready to turn my life 
around. I just didn’t know how. I 
was 20 and I felt stuck. 

There seemed no way to get away 
from the street life. The only solution 
that I could come up was to join the 
Marines. This idea was inspired by 
a TV commercial that made joining 
the Marines look very appealing. 

I was looking for a way out and I 


thought the Marines would provide 
a way for me to escape my neighbor- 
hood. I spoke with a recruiter and 
was very excited. Finally, would be 
able to live without being high and 
drunk all the time and without get- 
ting incarcerated. 

The problem was, I didn’t gradu- 
ate from high school and the re- 
cruiter said I needed to have either a 
high school diploma or GED. I tried 
to get my GED, but failed the test. At 
20, I was too old to return to high 
school. Once again, I found myself 
feeling stuck and very disappointed 
with my life. 

I went back to my old ways and 
soon found myself in jail again. Af- 
ter I was released, I was invited toa 
celebration. My friend Noe had 
graduated from high school, and 
since that was rare in my commu- 
nity we had a big party for him. His 
plan was to enroll at San Jose City 
College. 

Soon after that graduation party, 
Noe asked me and two other friends 
if we would take him to San Jose City 
College to take his placement test. We 
dropped him off and while he took 
his test we waited at a local park, 
where we drank and got high. When 
we went to pick up Noe, I stumbled 
into the counselor's office drunk and 
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high, looking for my friend. 

I found Noe in the office of 
Maricela Martinez, the counselor 
and director for Adelante, a program 
for Chicanos. I loudly said, “Yo! 
Noe, What up bro? What's taking 
you so long. Let’s go, man!” Both 
Noe and Maricela looked at me and 
I could see my friend was embar- 
rassed. 

Maricela’s first words to me were, 
“What's up with you? What are you 
doing with your life?” Ihad no idea 
how to answer, but she got me think- 
ing, and I responded. “I don’t know.” 
I found myself explaining my desire 
to join the Marines and how I had 
failed to get my GED and was dis- 
qualified. 

Maricela encouraged me to earn 
an AA degree from a community col- 
lege, saying it would be better than a 
GED or high school diploma. I was 
convinced and that’s exactly what I 
did. 

Also, significantly, at this point 
some Christian men entered my life. 
I became a Christian, joined a church 
and a ministry, and turned my life 
around. These Christian mentors 
walked beside me all the way. 

At around the same time my life 
changed in another important way. 
One night, in the spring of 1998, I 
faced death when a gun barrel was 
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placed against my forehead. The 
gunman didn’t shoot me. He let me 
go after threatening my family and 
knocking me out. Governed by the 
laws of the street, | woke up seeking 
immediate revenge. To retreat would 
mean losing respect in my neighbor- 
hood. 

I began preparing my revenge. 
Thankfully, my dear friend Noe, al- 
ready on the path to changing his 
life, was there with me. He grabbed 
me and held me and urged me not to 
go through with my plan. He argued 
that if l sought revenge I would end 
up in prison for life or dead. This lov- 
ing advice made me break down in 
tears. Without Noe’s intervention | 
would have become another prison 
statistic. Because of him I chose a 
different path. 

Noe introduced me to Rick, who 
worked at the nearby community 
center, and had been helping Noe 
with his artwork. Rick talked to me 
about his Christian faith and our 
conversations led to my conversion. 
Rick helped me escape street life, and 
inspired a passion to help other 
people in the community. 

My spiritual journey began the 
fall of 1998, at age 20, with my Chris- 
tian conversion. Prior to that, no re- 
ligion or any kind of spirituality ex- 
isted in my family. My conversion to 


Christianity led me to be the first one 
in my family to be religious. 

Unfortunately, the fundamental- 
ist church I began attending 
preached hate toward other groups 
of people, including immigrants 
such as my own mother and other 
ethnic and religious groups, includ- 
ing Muslims. When I started ques- 
tioning the hate rhetoric I was 
marginalized and eventually moved 
on. 

By this time I was finishing at 
San Jose City College and my friend 
Rod, a retired psychologist who has 
supported me through my faith jour- 
ney, suggested I transfer to a four- 
year Christian college. 

I wanted to get away from my 
hometown of San Jose. Rod felt that 
it might be good to move to Chicago 
where I could continue my ministry 
working with gangs. He called a 
friend who does gang outreach in 
Chicago and asked what schools he 
could recommend. Rod’s friend rec- 
ommended North Park University, 
a small Christian liberal arts school 
affiliated with the Evangelical Cov- 
enant Church. 

In 2003, at age 25, I left the home 
and community I’d known all my 
life—a place from which no one ever 
leaves. In my neighborhood, no one 
goes to college. It’s not even an op- 


Rick talked to me about his Christian faith and our conversations 


led to my conversion. Rick helped me escape street life, and inspired 


a passion to help other people in the community. 


tion. But, here I was, leaving to at- 
tend a four-year college in a differ- 
ent state. I didn’t know if it was the 
right thing to do or if I was going to 
make it. 

In 2003, I arrived in Chicago to 
begin the fall semester at North Park. 
My first class was World Literature. 
As I walked into class I noticed a stu- 
dent wearing a crocheted tagiyah. I 
got nervous because I knew he was 
a Muslim. My first thought was, 
“What is he doing here?” 

I chose a seat where I could keep 
an eye on him. I didn’t trust him. I 
was confused about why he was 
studying at a Christian university. I 
wondered if there were other Arabs 
on campus or if he was the only one. 
Why did the professor allow him to 
wear his tagiyah? He should take it 
off. We went around the room intro- 
ducing ourselves and he said his 
name was Muhammad. I almost got 
up and walked out of the classroom. 
I already had figured he was a Mus- 
lim, but hearing him say his name 
“Muhammad,” made me angry. 

I'd already forgotten Id left my 
former church to get away from rac- 
ism and hatred toward Muslims and 
other groups. In my anger, I decided 
to confront Muhammad after class. I 
followed him to the quad and built 
up the courage to say “Hey, bro!” He 


turned around and responded 
“What's up?” 

“You're a Muslim, right?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Because this is a Christian 
school. Why are you here?” 

“IT am very happy you asked,” 
he responded.“My name is 
Muhammad, ” he said, introducing 
himself. “What's your name?” 

This polite response was not 
what I expected. I didn’t know what 
to expect, but I didn’t expect him to 
be nice to me. Muhammad had ev- 
ery reason to respond to my hostile 
question with anger. We ended up 
having a long conversation in the 
quad. When Lasked what Arab coun- 
try he was from, he replied, “I am 
not Arab. I am Pakistani.” 

Eventually, I invited him up to 
my apartment where we continued 
to get to know each other. I offered 
him chorizo con huevos. He kindly de- 
nied my offer and ate a peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwich instead, while 
ex why Muslims abstain from pork. 

After that long conversation with 
Muhammad, I realized how much 
we had incommon. Like my mother, 
his parents migrated to America. He, 
too, loved hip hop music and had 
been a graffiti artist. 

I learned that, like me, he was 
nervous about attending a mostly 


white school. When I confessed how 
I had once felt about Muslims, 
Muhammad’s response was, “I un- 
derstand; don’t trip about it.” 

He was happy I'd approached 
him and questioned him because he 
knew that other people at the uni- 
versity probably wondered the same 
thing and he was waiting for the 
moment to be in dialogue with them. 
This was a profound time in my life. 
It took me a while to forgive myself 
for previously hating Muslims. 

Since then, Muhammad and I 
have been the best of friends. He was 
a groomsman at my wedding and we 
try to visit each other as frequently 
as we can. Muhammad has taught 
me a lot. His faith as a Muslim has 
challenged and strengthened my 
faith as a Christian. The goodness of 
God was present when I met 
Muhammad and it continues to this 
day. 


Jorge Perry Bautista attended North 
Park University where he was involved 
with the Center for Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies. He spent four years working for 
Metro Chicago Youth for Christ, coor- 
dinating their GED preparation pro- 
gram and doing prison ministry in the 
Juvenile Detention Center and Cook 
County Jail. His current goal is to be- 
come a prison chaplain within the Fed- 
eral Prison system. 
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Strangers in a Strange Land 


An Old Testament View 


Chris Corwin 


The Flight of the Prisoners, James Tissot 


Today, struggles of exiles from Syria and other countries to find transit and sanctuary 
are a matter of daily news and comment. This issue, though, is not a new one. Even in 
ancient times the hardships of the traveler and the immigrant were severe enough to 


require legislation. 
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The overarching ethos of all the laws was a call to a spirituality of love 


and compassion, “You shall not wrong or oppress a resident alien, for 


you were aliens in the land of Egypt.” 


In ancient Israel, the Hebrew 
scriptures touched on many of the 
same elements we see reflected in 
current events. The Torah contained 
two types of laws and regulations 
regarding the foreigner. The first re- 
garded their legal status in the 
“host” nation, Israel, and the second 
regarded their own conduct as 
“guests” living among the ancient 
Hebrews. 

The overarching ethos of all the 
laws was a call to a spirituality of 
love and compassion, “You shall not 
wrong or oppress a resident alien, 
for you were aliens in the land of 
Egypt” (Exodus 22:21). “When an 
alien resides with you in the land, 
you shall not oppress the alien. The 
alien who resides with you shall be 
to you as the citizen among you; you 
shall love the alien as yourself, for 
you were aliens in the land of 
Egypt’ (Leviticus 19:33-34). 


Law Codes of the Hebrew Bible 

Hospitality to travelers and the simi- 
lar issue of foreigners intending to 
settle permanently (or long term) 
were treated differently. Travelers, 
especially poor ones, throughout the 
Middle East were accorded wel- 


come, with affordable lodging and 
food, often, it seems, for free. 

The Hebrew law codes do not 
have much to say about what 
seems to be a widespread and 
longstanding Middle Eastern cultur- 
ally mandated ethic. But two of the 
most horrific of Old Testament nar- 
ratives critically involve mistreat- 
ment of strangers. Judges 19-21 
records the violent rape and murder 
of a man’s concubine and an ensu- 
ing war. 

Intentionally disturbing on many 
fronts, itis clear that the ethos of pro- 
tecting the stranger was more impor- 
tant to some of the characters than 
was the rape of the woman. 

In Genesis 19, the account of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
angels visiting Lot, Abraham’s pi- 
ous nephew, are attacked by a band 
of homosexual rapists. Interestingly, 
Ezekiel’s comment on this text does 
not focus on the same-sex aspect of 
the rapists’ sexual orientation, but 
rather states, “this was the guilt of 
your sister Sodom: she and her 
daughter had pride, excess of food, 
and prosperous ease, but did not aid 
the poor and needy” (Ezekiel 16:49). 

Once again, this passage clearly 


indicates protection of the guest- 
travelers was more important to 
some people at that time than was 
protecting women from rape. It is 
likely given the pro-woman stance 
of much of the book of Genesis, that 
this is intended as a critique of the 
treatment of women. The theory that 
the writer these and other narratives 
in Genesis might have been a woman 
is one endorsed by many scholars. 
As we will see, abuse or exploitation 
of the alien is connected in the He- 
brew Bible to neglect of the poor. 

The law codes in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Deuteronomy devote 
considerable space to the status of 
the long-term foreigner who “settles 
among you.” The overarching ethos 
is summed up in the refrain found 
as a summary statement multiple 
times in Scripture, “You shall have 
one law for the alien and for the citi- 
zen: for Iam the Lord your God” 
(Leviticus 24:22). 

This ethos implies that basic 
rights under the law should be ac- 
corded to strangers at the same level 
as to native-born citizens; both in 
theory and in practice. Justice in the 
courts and treatment in the streets 
should not differ. 
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Foreigners were commanded to 
comply with the laws of the land. 
This means an avoidance of prac- 
tices offensive to the country they are 
visiting, including keeping the Sab- 
bath and other religious regulations. 
But by no means was it demanded 
that they worship the God of Israel. 

In spite of the general equality of 
the alien and the Israelite, made in 
summary statements, this call to par- 
ity is not consistently applied 
throughout Scripture. 

Regulations differed for Israelites 
and aliens, especially when it came 
to land ownership. Other areas in 
which the foreigners were treated 
differently included debts, slavery 
and slave ownership, and some spe- 
cial circumstances of intermarriage. 

In the area of slavery there were 
special restrictions on ownership of 
Hebrew slaves. Slavery was allowed 
in that Hebrews could sell them- 
selves into slavery to pay debts, but 
they were to be treated “as hired ser- 
vants.” 

Aliens were not given the same 
treatment if they became slaves 
through poverty. They were not pro- 
tected from harsh treatment. Al- 
though in theory all slaves were pro- 
tected to some extent from extremes 
of violence by laws suchas, “And if 
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aman smite his servant, or his maid, 
with a rod, and he die under his 
hand; he shall be surely punished” 
(Exodus 21:20-21) and, “And if a 
man smite the eye of his servant, or 
the eye of his maid, that it perish; he 
shall let him go free for his eye’s 
sake. And if he smite out his 
manservant’s tooth, or his 
maidservant’s tooth; he shall let him 
go free...” (Exodus 21:26-27). 

Moreover, the law ordered that 
escaped slaves (perhaps only those 
who escaped to another tribe or city, 
it is not clear) should not be returned 
to their owners. This might have pro- 
vided the largest deterrent from mis- 
treatment of slaves; incarceration of 
slaves extensive enough to prevent 
all flight opportunities would have 
been for the most part very cumber- 
some if not unfeasible. 

Aliens had special restrictions 
placed on them if they owned He- 
brew slaves. Although they were al- 
lowed to own them, they could not 
deal with them harshly and they had 
to set them free during the year of 
Jubilee (every 50th year). (Note: the 
relationship between remission of 
debts and freeing of slaves in the year 
of Jubilee and in the seventh year 
are confusing. Scholarly specula- 
tions abound.) 


For fellow Hebrews, debts were 
supposed to be remitted every sev- 
enth year. For foreigners, debt forgive- 
ness did not seem to apply. 

So, regarding the distinct treat- 
ments of foreigners, there is a messi- 
ness and difficulty in sorting out the 
Old Testament texts. Nonetheless, 
the Hebrew Scripture does generally 
include the refugee and foreigners in 
the category of poor, orphans, and 
widows; all those who are vulner- 
able. 

In the general category of being 
kind to the poor, the resident alien 
was included. For example, “Every 
third year you shall bring out the full 
tithe of your produce for that year, 
and store it within your towns; 
the Levites, because they have no al- 
lotment or inheritance with you, as 
well as the resident aliens, the or- 
phans, and the widows in your 
towns, may come and eat their fill so 
that the Lord your God may bless you 
in all the work that you undertake” 
(Deuteronomy 14:28). 

I have been in many churches 
where the Old Testament practice of 
tithing is taught as if it were a law 
binding on Christians today. It is 
strange that the same pastors 
preaching this omit the idea of split- 
ting this booty equally with the poor, 


“Every third year you shall bring out the full tithe of your produce 
for that year, and store it within your towns; the Levites, because 


they have no allotment or inheritance with you, as well as the resi- 


dent aliens, the orphans, and the widows in your towns, may come 
and eat their fill so that the Lord your God may bless you in all the 
work that you undertake.” Deuteronomy 14:28 


widows, and orphans. Not even ev- 
ery third year. 

In an interesting statement ad- 
dressing the children of Israel regard- 
ing land rights, God (the speaker) 
states an even more generic equality 
between a foreigner and a Hebrew, 
“The land shall not be sold in perpe- 
tuity, for the land is mine; with me 
you are but aliens and tenants” 
(Leviticus 25:23). This equates the 
status of Israelite and foreigner; both 
are aliens ina land belonging to God. 


What does this mean today? 

In today’s world, the greater com- 
plexity of life (insurance, banking, 
etc.) means that truly welcoming 
strangers is much more difficult than 
in ancient times, when even large cit- 
ies were not far from agricultural 
land. Work was, therefore, never a 
long ways away. 

Today, those moving from agri- 
cultural work to non-agricultural 
work face an even greater challenge 
if they are moving from illiterate to 
literate settings with a change of lan- 
guage. In these cases, there is little 
place of connection, outside of speak- 
ers of their own language who have 
already assimilated to the host cul- 
ture. 

How do we assimilate all that 
Scripture has to say on this topic, 


while avoiding the notion that the 
Bible has simplistic, easy, very spe- 
cific solutions for complex problems, 
if only we would listen? 

How do we avoid a simple dis- 
missal of scriptural wisdom as out- 
of-date and hopelessly irrelevant, or 
avoid the erroneous idea that the 
New Testament supplants the Old 
Testament? 

What do we say to those who be- 
lieve that personal faith in Christ 
leads us into a fuzzy feeling of God’s 
acceptance with no call to action? At 
the same time, how do we under- 
stand that the whole point of the 
New Testament is that a call to ac- 
tion without an interior spiritual 
transformation just creates a new le- 
galism? 

Biblical scholars so often are 
guilty of all of the above, working 


and living in an academic box mired 
in scholarly details, filled with mul- 
tiple conflicting ideas in tension, 
without resolution of any kind. 

There is, however, a further rea- 
son that no action is called for. It is 
the same reason philosophers find 
present day politics a waste of time. 
Namely, that in the conversation 
critical voices in the discussion have 
their own agendas, and with deceit 
and hypocrisy so blatant, intention- 
ally derail communication. 

Do we really know whatis really 
happening? Don’t think that by be- 
ing there we would be any closer to 
the insider discussions of Obama or 
Putin or Assad or ISIS, especially 
those with the arms dealers and the 
governments. 

To start, we must acknowledge 
that we cannot simply quote Old Tes- 
tament law codes—the ones we want 
to apply—and assume they can be 
carried over across time and culture 
and represent God’s perfect will for 
us today, while simultaneously re- 
jecting other Old Testament laws— 
that we don’t care to use. 

Fortunately, though, the proph- 
ets Obadiah and Amos address refu- 
gee issues (along with poverty, weak- 
ness, and other issues). The state- 
ments in these books match many of 
our culture’s realities. 
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The Book of Obadiah speaks 
against the pillaging of Israel by 
Edom, addressing the vulnerability 
of refugees: 


You should not have rejoiced 
over the people of Judah 

on the day of their ruin; 

you should not have boasted on 
the day of distress. 

You should not have entered the 
gate of my people 

on the day of their calamity; 

you should not have looted his 
goods on the day of his calamity. 
You should not have stood at the 
crossings to cut off his fugitives; 
you should not have handed over 
his survivors on the day of dis- 
tress. (Obadiah 12-14) 


Obadiah does not need much 
“updating” to be current regarding 
the plight of exiles displaced by war. 

The Book of Amos also delivers a 
scathing denunciation regarding 
those who “enslave” refugees, ex- 
ploiters who rob and kill those flee- 
ing from war: 

“For three transgressions of Gaza, 
and for four, I will not revoke the 
punishment; because they carried 
into exile entire communities, to hand 
them over to Edom” (Amos 1:6). 

“For three transgressions of 
Edom, and for four, I will not revoke 
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the punishment because he pursued 
his brother with the sword and cast 
off all pity” (Amos 1:11). 

While not all of the prophetic 
proclamation involved refugees from 
war, they all are closely related. 

While Amos accused the foreign 
nations of exploiting war refugees, 
Israel and Judah received a different 
ethical critique: 

“For three transgressions of Is- 
rael, and for four, I will not revoke 
the punishment; because they sell 
the righteous for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of sandals—they 
who trample the head of the poor 
into the dust of the earth, and push 
the afflicted out of the way; father 
and son go in to the same girl, so that 
my holy name is profaned; they lay 
themselves down beside every altar 
on garments taken in pledge; and in 
the house of their God they drink 
wine bought with fines they im- 
posed” (Amos 2:6-8). 

Like today, exploitation of refu- 
gees is seen side-by-side with opu- 
lent wealth. Amos ties the fate of the 
refugee closely to the abuse of the 
poor. How do we, as a society, treat 
the homeless? This is not a separate 
question from how we treat those flee- 
ing oppression, war, and persecu- 
tion. 

Amos’s words are clear. Govern- 
ment forces need to put human traf- 


fickers out of business by making 
safe travel available to refugees. The 
solution might not be perfect. New 
problems might be created. But surely 
the brutal treatment of those fleeing 
terrible situations could, with signifi- 
cant cost, be greatly reduced. Sadly, 
national governments often pur- 
posely set up barriers to refugees, 
even those already displaced into 
refugee camps. 

On the present day issue of the 
refugees, it’s clear both government 
leaders and religious leaders, the 
general public and the academy, see 
the plight of those fleeing oppression 
and are well aware of the difficulties 
involved. 

The first action step is showing 
human compassion with under- 
standing that vast migrations are not 
easily going to be reversed or that 
wars are going to end anytime soon. 
The desire to help is complicated 
with legal, economic, and social dif- 
ficulties. This seems to reflect some- 
thing of the potential problems large 
numbers of foreigners create. 

The question is, will we globally 
rise to the challenge Pope Francis has 
eloquently put to the world. Do we 
want a world centered on money or 
a world centered on caring for 
people? 

Amos presents another phenom- 
enon as a sign from God, which 


The desire to help is complicated with legal, economic, and social 
difficulties ... The question is, will we globally rise to the challenge 
Pope Francis has eloquently put to the world. Do we want a world 


centered on money or a world centered on caring for people? 


should have led the people to re- 
pentance, that has clear parallels to- 
day: 


I withheld the rain from you 
when there were still three 
months to the harverst. 

I would send rain on one city 
and send no rain on another city; 
one field would be rained upon, 
and the field on which it did not 
rain withered; 

so two or three towns wandered 
to one town 

to drink water and were not 
satisfied; 

yet you did not return to me, says 
the Lord. (Amos 4:7-8) 


Weall are vulnerable in a world 
partly hostile to human life, which 
needs subduing and care-taking. 
Some prosper; some fail to prosper. 
Not because one works harder or is 
smarter, but simply because “time 
and chance happen to us all.” 

The only way we all can have 
security is to accept the intrinsic na- 
ture of our connections to each other. 
The potential need for someone else 
to help us is always present, there- 
fore we need to be ready to help those 
in need. 

It makes sense that Amos focused 
on the leaders of the nations for hold- 
ing primary responsibility for na- 


tional affairs. His moral indictment 
does not stop with them, however. 
Consider this famous passage, ad- 
dressed to the Hebrew people: 


Hear this word, you cows of 
Bashan, 
who are on Mount Samaria, 
who oppress the poor, who crush 
the needy, 
who say to their husbands, 
“Bring something to drink!” 
The Lord God has sworn by his 
holiness: 
The time is surely coming upon 
you when they shall take you 
away with hooks, 
even the last of you with fish 
hooks. (Amos 4:1-2) 


Those apparently not involved in 
governmental decisions, not active 
in war, but merely consumers of 
wealth, are not innocent, when it is 


their demands for a luxuriant 
lifestyle that pressures those in 
power to turn away from those 
caught ina life likely to lead to death 
and desperately in need of help. 

Amos ends his book on a hope- 
ful note, looking to the future. In trac- 
ing the theme of wine, which mostly 
has served in the proceeding pro- 
phetic words as a symbol of corrup- 
tion, and of excessive wealth, he 
turns sharply away from that trajec- 
tory and takes a new tone: ”...the 
mountains shall drip sweet wine, 
and all the hills shall flow with it. I 
will restore the fortunes of my people 
Israel, and they shall rebuild the ru- 
ined cities and inhabit them; they 
shall plant vineyards and drink their 
wine” (Amos 9:13). 

In this passage, Amos describes 
restored people who plant vineyards 
and drink their own wine. It’s a de- 
scription of people who are no longer 
refugees—people who are home. It 
is described as a blessing from God, 
and is a why we should personally 
and globally treat refugees with hos- 
pitality in order to share that bless- 
ing with displaced people. 


Chris Corwin is an Old Testament 
scholar whose doctoral work on the 
Hebrew Scriptures emphasized the 
Psalms. 
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Love Has Many Faces 


Music 


A Quartet, a Ballet, Waiting to Be Danced 


Joni Mitchell 
(Rhino / Warners) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


To many people, Joni Mitchell—the 
folky pop star who garnered her 
greatest commercial success’in the 
‘70s—is an enigma. She proved to 
be a talented songwriter early in her 
career as witnessed by many of her 
songs being covered by contempo- 
rary artists: “Urge for Going” by Tom 
Rush; “The Circle Game” by Buffy 
Sainte-Marie; and most famously 
Judy Collins making hits of two 
of her tunes, “Both Sides, Now” 
and “Chelsea Morning.” In 1968, 
Mitchell launched her own solo ca- 
reer, with her second album, Clouds, 
including her own takes on the tunes 
Collins introduced. 

It wasn’t long before she eclipsed 
the popularity of the cover artists 
with a bevy of new songs that were 
both autobiographical and confes- 
sional (witness her 1971 album Blue). 
From album to album, her growing 
legion of fans found her songs reso- 
nated with their own experiences 
and thus lovingly sank into her 
deeply sowed sorrows, romantic dis- 
appointments and regrets, and 
gnawing heartbreak. With an open 
book on her heart and soul, she be- 
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came a goddess of pop music. 

However, what Mitchell was 
able to give her fans became an alba- 
tross to expressing her own creativ- 
ity. Did they want more confessions, 
more sorrow, more pain? In a 1979 
interview with Rolling Stone's 
Cameron Crowe, she said, “At that 
period of my life, I had no personal 
defenses. I felt like a cellophane 
wrapper ona pack of cigarettes. I felt 
like I had absolutely no secrets from 
the world and I couldn’t pretend in 
my life to be strong.” 


At the same time she began to 
feel alienated from her record label 
that was looking for another hit. She 
expressed that in the song “Free 
Man in Paris” from her 1974 album 
Court and Spark (which ironically 
turned out to be one of her best-sell- 
ing recordings). That song marked 
a turning point in her artistry. The 
song is based on her friend David 
Geffen, the creator of Asylum 
Records, who, in her eyes, felt 
shackled by being in the pop music 
industry. In the chorus she sang: 


I was a free man in Paris 

I felt unfettered and alive 

There was nobody calling me up 
for favors 

And no one’s future to decide 
You know I'd go back there 
tomorrow 

But for the work I’ve taken on 
Stoking the star-maker machinery 
Behind the popular song 


While Mitchell was singing 
about Geffen—who went on to a 
successful career in music and film 
and is said to be worth $6.9 billion, 
according to Forbes—she was also 


Music 


singing about her own angst in be- 
ing a cog in the “star-making ma- 
chinery.” Yet on Court and Spark, she 
was already moving in a musical 
direction that would ultimately con- 
fuse her fans who still categorized 
her as a folksinger. 

In last year’s superb four-CD 
Mitchell retrospective Love Has Many 
Faces: A Quartet, a Ballet, Waiting to Be 
Danced (compiled and annotated by 
the artist), she noted that she passed 
on demos of the new and complex 
music she was planning on playing 
to drummer Russ Kunkel—a main- 
stay of James Taylor’s pop-rock band 
at the time—and he replied, “Joni, 
you're going to have to work with 
jazz musicians.” 

And that she did, beginning with 
saxophonist Tom Scott and guitar- 
ist Larry Carlton, as well as drum- 
mer John Guerin, who recognized 
the radical change in her mode of 
expression. In an interview he said, 
“Joni’s writing and her lyrics and her 
structures are original. I’ve never 
heard anyone else do it quite like 
that. There was a piece we worked 
on—it’s in 4/4 time and out of the 
blue there come some odd time sig- 
natures, like 5/8 and 4/8. So, in or- 
der to play the tune, musicians have 
to have knowledge of those signa- 


tures. If musicians keep on top of it— 
and if they’re good—then they can 
put it right into the feeling without it 
sounding stilted. You have to be a 
very good musician to play her 
tunes.” 

Court and Spark was a fan favor- 
ite, but her next outings, including 
The Hissing of Summer Lawns, Hejira 
and Don Juan’s Reckless Daughter, 
were profound jazz-infused experi- 
ments. Her jazz persona climaxed 
with groundbreaking project Mingus, 
a 1979 album that was recorded 
while jazz great Charles Mingus was 
dying from Lou Gehrig’s disease. 
Her stellar 1980 tour Shadows and 
Light highlighted songs from that 
collaboration and featured an all- 
star jazz band that included Pat 
Metheny and Jaco Pastorius. 

Her longtime fans, pining for the 
old Joni, fled and never returned as 
her desire to be an artist following 
her inspiration wherever it led con- 
tinued to be her guiding star. Ironi- 
cally, as Mitchell was finding her 
voice in a jazz context, she was se- 
verely criticized by many in the jazz 
community for soiling their music. 

This issue of Radix focuses on 
the theme “strangers in a strange 
land.” The poignant term stretches 
back to Biblical times—in Exodus 


2:22, where it is written that Moses, 
in naming his son “Gershom,” said, 
“T have been a stranger in a strange 
land.” In 1961 author Robert A. 
Heinlein wrote the science-fiction 
novel Stranger in a Strange Land that 
became a countercultural bestseller 
(about a human being raised by Mar- 
tians). 

Likewise, as with most artists 
who defy the status quo and 
unapologetically follow their own 
artistic vision, Joni Mitchell has been 
an artistic stranger in the strange 
land of pop music. Not a refugee ora 
persecuted person, but awoman who 
followed her creative muse, which 
becamea double-edge sword. Her 
longtime fans expecting the same 
folk autobiographical tilt of her work 
were shocked by the new Joni and 
shied away while the jazz commu- 
nity railed against her as a pretender. 
But she courageously persevered, 
hopefully even now facing her big- 
gest challenge: recovering from the 
brain aneurysm she suffered earlier 
this year. 


Dan Ouellette is conducting research 
and interviews for his new book about 
Joni Mitchell and her connection to jazz. 
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The Cultivated Life: From Ceaseless Striving to 
Receiving Joy by Susan S. Phillips 


Metaphors communicate so much. 
Who can forget the image of God as 
shepherd in Psalm 23? The psalmist 
calls God our refuge and strength 
(Psalm 46:1) and a sun and a shield 
(Psalm 84:11). Jesus identifies him- 
self as the light of the world (John 
8:12), the way (John 14:6), and the 
vine (John 15:1). These are only a few 
of the thousands of metaphors used 
in the Bible and over centuries in 
Christian books and poetry. 

In The Cultivated Life: From Cease- 
less Striving to Receiving Joy, Susan 
Phillips continues this long tradi- 
tion, using metaphors to evoke help- 
ful mental pictures related to daily 
life in Christ. 

Phillips believes that twenty-first 
century life resembles a circus, with 
many noisy acts under the big top, 
and a dazzling, baffling number of 
sideshows scattering our attention. 
She believes God calls us to enter 
into daily life in the spirit of a gar- 
den: rooted, well watered, green, 
lush, and fruitful. Her book explores 
attitudes and spiritual practices that 
can help us step aside from the cir- 
cus and embrace the garden-like 
peace and joy God wants to give us. 

Phillips discusses characteristics 
and causes for the circus, but that’s 
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not her main purpose. She spends 
much more time encouraging read- 
ers to cultivate awareness of God, to 
dig our roots deep into God’s grace 
and to do everything we can to bear 
good fruit in our lives. 

Her circus and garden meta- 
phors are very helpful for compar- 
ing and contrasting, for evaluating 
our lives against both of them. One 
of the book’s major contributions is 
simply drawing our attention to 
these two metaphors, an excellent 
starting point for pondering, 


journaling, small group discussion, 
or talking with a soul friend or spiri- 
tual director. 

Using the garden metaphor, 
Phillips argues that we are all culti- 
vating something in our lives. Hab- 
its—anything we do over and over— 
form us, and yet we’re often oblivi- 
ous to the choices and actions that 
are shaping us. The book invites us 
to examine what we are cultivating 
in our daily lives. In a discussion on 
how metaphors work, Phillips talks 
about mixed metaphors, pointing 
out that Christians and other wise 
people throughout the ages have fre- 
quently drawn on a mix of meta- 
phors. She advocates both garden- 
ing and journeying metaphors to 
help evaluate attitudes and practices 
in the life of faith. 

Phillips recommends five spiri- 
tual practices to help us cultivate a 
fruitful life in Christ and to guide us 
on the journey. As befits an experi- 
enced spiritual director and the au- 
thor of Candlelight: Illuminating the 
Art of Spiritual Direction (2008), 
Phillips includes a chapter on spiri- 
tual direction, illustrated with sto- 
ries from her experience with spiri- 
tual direction clients. These stories, 
illustrated with detailed dialog be- 


God calls us to enter into daily life in the spirit of a garden: 


rooted, well watered, green, lush, and fruitful. 


tween clients and the author, show 
readers how she guides spiritual di- 
rection conversations. They also 
show what the circus and the gar- 
den can look like in people’s lives. 

Additional spiritual practices 
Phillips highlights include listening, 
Sabbath keeping, praying the scrip- 
tures (Lectio Divina), and friendship. 
Each chapter is a rich blend of per- 
sonal stories, stories about others, 
poetry and stories from the Bible, 
quotations and ideas from Christian 
thinkers throughout the ages, and 
Phillips’s own thoughts about ways 
to cultivate a life based on God’s 
grace. Each chapter ends with reflec- 
tion questions, making the book suit- 
able for personal journaling or for 
small group discussion. 

The chapter on listening is one of 
the book’s most evocative passages. 
Phillips concludes the chapter with 
a story about a region of Ghana 
where HIV / AIDS researchers found 
that Christian women were three 
times more likely than other women 
to practice family planning. Accord- 
ing to the researchers, women in 
Ghana are excluded from many 
forms of decision making, and they 
are forbidden to talk to the spirits. 
These new Christians found free- 


dom to talk to Jesus about their ev- 
eryday life issues. Many of the 
women said that Jesus was the first 
man who had listened to them, and 
their experience of feeling listened to 
and cared for by God enabled them 
to take steps to protect their health. 
Phillips writes, “Imagine that—a 
God who listens!” 

A major theme, paying attention, 
recurs in several places. Phillips 
links attentiveness to listening. She 
devotes an entire chapter to paying 
attention as grounding for practic- 
ing Lectio Divina. She points out that 
many “attentional practices,” such 
as meditation and mindfulness, 
show up in secular settings these 
days. 

But she argues that Christians are 
to direct their attention to God: 
“Spiritual practices have to do with 
how, and to what and whom, the 
mind is directed.” She believes that 
any Christian spiritual practice that 
draws our attention to God “brings 
awareness into the sphere of love,” 
and thus cultivates relationship 
with God and imparts many bless- 
ings for daily life, including joy, fo- 
cus, gratitude, correction, and hope. 
The book grounds the foundation of 
cultivation in God’s grace and in no 


instance do Phillips’s suggestions 
appear legalistic. 

Phillips experienced the death of 
both of her parents shortly before she 
wrote this book. One of the unex- 
pected pleasures of the book is her 
reflection in several places about 
what she learned about cultivation 
from the experience of mourning and 
also from the life pattern of two 
people she admired tremendously. 

Phillips sustains the cultivation 
metaphor throughout the book, and 
finds many ways Christian attitudes 
and practices relate to gardening, 
growth, and fruit. She left this re- 
viewer wanting more discussion 
about how metaphors work and 
more information about each of the 
five spiritual practices she high- 
lights; nevertheless, Susan Phillips’s 
book issues a gentle invitation, ac- 
cessible to all, to run away from the 
circus and to cultivate our spiritual 
gardens. 


Lynne Baab is senior lecturer in pasto- 
ral theology at the University of Otago 
in Dunedin, New Zealand, and author 
of many books on spiritual practices, 
including Sabbath Keeping, Fasting, and 
The Power of Listening. Visit her website 
and blog, www.lynnebaab.com. 
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Flight Into Egypt 


Henry Ossawa Tanner 


by Laurel Gasque 


Cua 


Flight Into Egypt 


One of the beloved biblical themes of African American artist Henry Ossawa Tanner 
(1859--1937) was The Flight Into Egypt. Over the course of his artistic career, Tanner painted 


variations on the theme at least a half dozen times. 


Ironically, Egypt became a place of safety for The Holy Family after 


being a place of slavery for the people of Israel, reminding us in 


certain ways of Germany today, having persecuted Jews in the twen- 


tieth century and now welcoming refugees from the Middle East in 


the twenty-first century. 


One surmises that it was a sig- 
nificant subject for him, as one who 
took “flight” in 1891 from America 
to Europe (France) to find security to 
develop his art away from racial per- 
secution and prejudice. 

Tanner’s 1899 painting of the 
Flight Into Egypt (Detroit Institute of 
Arts) shows Joseph and Mary with 
(one presumes) the baby Jesus hid- 
den in his mother’s garments as the 
three intrepidly press on. They travel 
uphill in the moonlit landscape, 
away from Palestine and beyond the 
realm of Herod to Egypt, which was 
still a domain of the Roman Em- 
pire (Matthew 2:13-15). 

Ironically, Egypt became a 
place of safety for The Holy Fam- 
ily after being a place of slavery 
for the people of Israel (Exodus 1- 
15), reminding us in certain ways 
of Germany today, having perse- 
cuted Jews in the twentieth cen- 
tury and now welcoming refugees 
from the Middle East in the 
twenty-first century. It’s not sur- 
prising that Egypt’s Coptic Chris- 
tian art often celebrates the flight 
into Egypt. Copts feel blessed that 


their Savior sojourned as a refugee 
with his family in their land, even as 
they face considerable discrimina- 
tion in their own country today. 

Asa very careful reader of Scrip- 
ture, Henry Ossawa Tanner was an 
extraordinary exegete of biblical 
themes in this paintings. The Flight 
Into Egypt (1899) and Nicodemus Vis- 
iting Jesus By Night (1899), both 
painted in the same year, show strik- 
ing contrasts of style, but the same 
fidelity to reading the Bible. The 
brushwork of the former is hasty 
and loose, underscoring the swift- 


Nicodemus Visiting Jesus By Night 


ness needed to escape the violence 
of Herod. In the latter work, Tanner 
applies much more serene firmness 
to his brushwork that befits a scene 
of contemplative exchange. 

Both paintings remind us to 
humble ourselves as we consider our 
Savior coming into the world. They 
help us to reflect on the fragility of 
life in a world of uncertainty and vio- 
lence and to consider that however 
clever we may be, we need courage 
to be unafraid and to ask hard ques- 
tions. The spectrum of these two 
paintings shows us Jesus, both as a 
vulnerable refugee and as the 
Messiah “in whom are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge” (Colossians 2:3). 


Laurel Gasque teaches art history at 
Trinity Western University and 
Christianity and the Visual Arts at 
Regent College. She has written a 
biography of art historian Hans 
Rookmaaker as well as articles and 
reviews. She is associate editor of 
www.ArtWay.eu and contributing 
editor of Radix. 
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East Side Sushi 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The “East Side” in this movie 
is an Oakland neighborhood 
where single mother Juana 
sells fruit from a sidewalk 
cart. The profit margin is 
small, but keeps her family 
afloat. Standing on the street 
corner is tiring, but Juana’s 
fruit is carefully chosen and 
expertly cut. She’s willing to 
do the work until she’s 
robbed in broad daylight. The 
movie captures the grittiness 
of the neighborhood as well 
as its energy. 

Juana desperately wants 
to find a good job and when 
she sees a “Help Wanted” 
sign at a sushi restaurant, she 
applies. The fact that she’s 
Latina, not Japanese, doesn’t mat- 
ter. Other Latinos work in the back 
kitchen where Juana is sent to wash 
dishes and help with food prep. 

Although Juana’s previous expe- 
rience was limited to a food stand, 
she is a perfectionist, offended when 
someone suggests using bottled lime 
juice instead of fresh. She has a 
gourmet’s sensibility which she now 
brings to her small food prep jobs. 
The lead chef notices how good she 
is and starts giving her more impor- 
tant work, especially when the res- 
taurant is short-staffed. 

At times Juana is called to help 
with workat the front of the restau- 
rant. But when the owner comes in 
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Film 


and sees her, he is furious. Tradition 
demands that only sushi chefs are 
in front performing for the custom- 
ers, and all sushi chefs are Japanese 
and male. 

The young head sushi chef, Aki, 
is not so set in his ways. When pos- 
sible, he still offers Juana opportu- 
nities and a sweet friendship grows. 

Juana is fascinated by the preci- 
sion of sushi making and observes 
the chefs closely. At night she prac- 
tices making sushi, honing her skills. 
At first her daughter and father 
aren’t happy about having their 
Mexican favorites replaced by raw 
fish. But as her improvisations im- 


prove their tastes broaden. 

The ending shouldn't 
be given away. But it is a 
feel-good Cinderella story, 
with a difference. In this 
story, Juana doesn’t wait to 
Dewrescued by Prince 
Charming. She transforms 
her own life through hard 
work and imagination. But 
it must also be said that Aki 
is charming, especially as 
he walks the fine line of 
encouragement and stand- 
ing back as Juana makes 
her own way in the all-male 
sushi world 

The two young actors, 
Diana Elizabeth Torres, as 
Juana, and Yutaka 
Takeuchi, as Aki, convey a friend- 
ship with more than a hint of attrac- 
tion. Chemistry develops outside the 
kitchen. The movie leaves the feel- 
ing that their future collaborations 
might involve more than making 
sushi together. 

East Side Sushi is a celebration of 
food, one of God’s great gifts, and of 
the diversity of cultures God created. 

The conversations overheard as 
people left the theater were about 
where to eat, Japanese or Mexican. It 
would be hard to watch this movie 
without getting hungry. Maybe a 
real-life chef will someday concoct 
the kind of fusion dishes the fictional 
Juana created. We can only hope. 


Interview 
with 
Filmmaker 
Anthony 
Lucero 


Radix: How did you get into film- 
making? 


Anthony Lucero: started out in high 
school and then studied filmmaking 
at San Francisco State. Then I got into 
advertising working for clients such 
as Nike and Yahoo. I edited a lot of 
commercials down to one-minute 
segments, developing a valuable 
skill for all my future film editing: 
the ability to hone down footage to 
best tell a story. 


Radix: You worked at Industrial 
Light & Magic. What was that like? 


Lucero: That was 15 years ago. Work- 
ing at ILM was my dream ever since 
I first watched Star Wars. It was also 
a chance to be in film and stay in the 
Bay Area. I didn’t have to go to Los 
Angeles. 


Radix: What was George Lucas like? 


Lucero: George Lucas is a great guy, 
but a quiet guy. There was an un- 
written rule that you don’t bug 
George Lucas. You spoke to him only 


The idea came of talking about two characters from 


different cultures: Mexican and Japanese .. . It would 


not be about culture shock, but about them learning 


from each other. 


when spoken to, like an Egyptian 
king. 


Radix: What was your inspiration 
for East Side Sushi ? 


Lucero: There were multiple inspi- 
rations. One movie that inspired me 
was The King of Kong: A Fistful of 
Quarters. [liked the idea of taking a 
small story and making it bigger and 
more epic. So in this case, it was “a 
dishwasher who wants to be a 
cook.” 

Then the idea came of talking 
about two characters from different 
cultures: Mexican and Japanese 
came to me. It would not be about 
culture shock, but about them learn- 
ing from each other. These characters 
would be middle class, or lower 
middle class, not rich people. 

Then I started doing research and 
no one had ever seen a woman sushi 
chef, which was very intriguing. I 


asked, “Why can’t women do this 
job?” 


Radix: What were some formative 
films for you? 


Lucero: When I was in school some 
people shot scenes from Dying Young 
with Julia Roberts on our campus. It 
was so exciting to watch. I wanted 
to be part of it. 

Early Spielberg and Lucas films 
were inspiring, especially The Empire 
Strikes Back. So many people went 
into filmmaking because of that 
movie. Mf 


East Bay Sushi has won numerous 
awards at film festivals, including the 
Audience Award at the San Francisco 
Film Festival and at the Naples Interna- 
tional Film Festival. The film will be 
released on DVD and for online view- 
ing early in 2016. For details, see 
facebook.com/eastsidesushi. 
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Last Word 


Finding Our True Home 


Henri Nouwen 


Iam going to talk about inti- 
macy. | invite you to struggle 
with me, because what I want 
to do first is describe to you 
how Ihave been experiencing 
life here in the U.S., particu- 
larly in the schools in which 
I’ve been teaching, and see if 
we can make some inner con- 
nection. 

First I would like to share 
some of my impressions. One 
thing that has struck me is that 
the people with whom I live as 
well as I myself are struggling with 
strong needs. We have real needi- 
ness for affection, for attention, for 
having some influence, for power, for 
being recognized and acknowl- 
edged. Iam overwhelmed by those 
needs at times. I keep realizing how 
intense they are. Sometimes those 
needs keep me, and others, wonder- 
ing if we are really loved, if we are 
really accepted, if we are really cared 
for. 

One tragedy is that when those 
needs are satisfied, often it’s for a 
very short time. People keep looking 
for more affirmation. It is frighten- 
ing that those who have received a 
lot of praise and acknowledgment 
sometimes are the most fearful 
people. They are afraid that maybe 
tomorrow it won’t be so good. “Oh 
yes, you praised me yesterday, but 
what about today?” “Oh yes, that 
show went well, but having to do the 
next show makes me nervous 
again.” Sometimes you see people, 
who are famous and highly ac- 
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claimed, killing themselves out of 
fear of not being able to hold on to 
that acknowledgment. 

Isee that need not only in people 
who have secular professions, but 
also in the ministry and in myself. 
When I give a wonderful sermon 
about humility, I want to know what 


* everybody thinks about it. Did you 


like my sermon? What did you think 
about it? So that need is always there. 

So I’ve been asking myself, 
“Where do those needs come from?” 
When I started identifying them, I 
realized that quite often needs are 
born out of wounds, out of an expe- 
rience of not being fully accepted, 
not being really loved, not being 
fully cared for. 

A lot of our attention and search- 
ing is trying to identify those 
wounds. What happened some- 
where in the past that made me so 
needy? In counseling or psycho- 
analysis sometimes a lot of energy is 
invested in identifying the culprit. 


“Yes, mother didn’t really love 
me fully, or the church didn’t, 
or the people I was living with 
didn’t.” 

Something went wrong that 
gives a person that sense of not 
being fully welcomed in life. 
That feeling keeps us going 
around and around to find that 
sense of belonging that we still 
don’t really have. 

Sometimes we think that 
even when we have identified 
the culprit the explanation be- 
comes an excuse. We explain where 
the needs come from and then ex- 
cuse ourselves with “Well, that’s 
who I am. Something went wrong, 
and that’s why I’m still doing all 
this.” 

Looking at this network of 
wounds and needs, you realize that 
it can reach far back into history 
as well as extend far into the future. 
If you wonder why you were 
wounded, you realize that those 
who wounded you also had needs. 
Their needs were born out of their 
wounds and on and on it goes. You 
can say to yourself, “I’m not going to 
hurt anybody.” But just wait awhile. 

Somebody will accuse you of not 
understanding them, not really car- 
ing for them, or not really loving 
them. Against our best desire to be a 
really good person we still find that 
we hurt people. 

And so there is that interlocking 
network of wounds and needs that 
stretches out. It is what Jesus called 
the world. Jesus said, “If you love 


We can receive and give love only because we have been loved 
first. We can receive acceptance and give acceptance only because 
we have been accepted, because Jesus has built a home for us, a home 
of love, a home of full, unconditional, unlimited acceptance. 


those who love you, what thanks can 
you expect? If you loan to those who 
are going to give you back the same 
amount, what is special about that? 

If you care for those who care 
for you, what news is that?” How do 
we live in this world, entangled in 
that network? Is there another way 
of living? Jesus said, “Make your 
home in me, as I have made mine in 
you.” 

Now that is an incredible state- 
ment; it means that we have a home. 
God has given us a home. The prob- 
lem may be that we are never there. 
The tragedy of life is that although 
we have a home, we always ques- 
tion it and are looking for one in the 
world, in that network of wounds 
and needs, hoping to come to a sense 
of home. But we don’t have to look 
for it, because it’s there. “Make your 
home in meas I have made my home 
in you.” 

That image of home is very cen- 
tral in the Old and New Testaments. 
There are many words about home, 
house, tent, dwelling place, temple, 
refuge. The Lord often speaks about 
his home: “Come to my home; see 
where I live; in the house of my Fa- 
ther are many dwelling places.” 
There are also many refereces to 
home in the Psalms. 

Jesus said, “I have made my home 
in you, I have decided that you are 
going to be my home. Are you will- 
ing to claim that home as yours? Are 
you willing to make your home there 
too? Are you willing to live there, 


where I have made my dwelling 
place?” 

Jesus spoke about home as the 
place of love, the first love. “I have 
made my home in you so that you 
can hear the voice of the first love.” 
We can receive and give love only 
because we have been loved first. We 
can receive acceptance and give ac- 
ceptance only because we have been 
accepted, because Jesus has built a 
home for us, ahome of love, ahome 
of full, unconditional, unlimited ac- 
ceptance. 

Tha tis the home we have to claim 
as ours, so that we don’t have to stay 
in that network of needs and 
wounds, but can realize that there is 
ahome where we belong. 

To claim our home where the 
Lord has built his is an essential 
quality of the spiritual life. Jesus said 
to the disciples, “You do not belong 
to the world, just as I do not belong 
to the world. 

Therefore, lam sending you into 
the world as my Father sends me 
into the world.” The great paradox 
of the spiritual life is that precisely 
because we have a home and belong 
to the Lord, we can be in the midst of 
the network of wounds and needs 
without being pulled apart and de- 
stroyed. We are firmly anchored in 
the house of God. 

The contemplative life and the 
prayerful life are both lives in which 
you slowly descend with the mind 
into the heart. The idea that God has 
made his home in us so that we can 


make our home in him should be 
more than just a nice idea. 

It sounds good, but can we start 
to experience that at-homeness and 
make it a personal truth? Or is it just 
a wonderful idea that in fact does 
not motivate us? Prayer is to descend 
with the mind into the heart, so the 
idea that we have a home in God 
becomes a spiritual knowledge, a 
knowledge of the heart (heart mean- 
ing the center of the whole person). 

Prayer and silence and Scripture 
reading and meditation are all part 
of that movement from the head into 
the heart, so that the Word, the 
knowledge of God, can become flesh 
in us, in an ongoing incarnation. The 
idea that God has built his home in 
us becomes so real that when we 
preach or teach or minister or help 
“in the name of the Lord” it means 
something. That name has become 
our dwelling place, our home. If say 
something to you “in the name of 
the Lord,” it means that the name is 
the place. It is the home. “Where are 
you?” “Iam in the name.” “Where 
are you living?” “In the name.” So 
whatever you do—speak, eat, drink, 
play, work, or teach do it in the 
name. That is the space where it’s 
happening, and that has to become 
a spiritual truth. 

To the degree that this truth be- 
comes true spiritual knowledge for 
us, we will come to experience that 
the Lord whom we encounter in the 
center of our heart is the Lord who 
embraces all human beings in his 
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The great mystical truth of the spiritual life is that the more 
intimately connected you are with the Lord, the more in 
solidarity you are with all the suffering people of the world. 


love. The closer we come to encoun- 
ter the Lord who became flesh, the 
more we realize that the Word who 
became flesh took on all human flesh, 
all humanity, in time and space. The 
mystery is that the closer we come to 
the heart of God, the closer we come 
to the heart of the people of God. We 
will discover that precisely when we 
are in the most intimate corner of our 
being, we find ourselves most inti- 
mately connected with the people of 
the world. That is the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

It is a profound experience to re- 
alize that what is most intimate is 
most universal, that what is most 
personal is most all-embracing, and 
that the intimacy of prayer leads to 
an intimacy of solidarity with the 
people of the world. When we pray 
to the Lord it is not Henri Nouwen 
or Mary or John or any one indi- 
vidual who prays, but the Spirit of 
God prays in you, and the Spirit is 
the spirit of all people. In the instant 
of encounter with the Lord, it’s not 
just you who prays, but in you all 
humanity prays, and if God hears 
your prayer he touches not just you 
individually, but you who stand 
there in the name of all people. 

The great mystical truth of the 
spiritual life is that the more inti- 
mately connected you are with the 
Lord, the more in solidarity you are 
with all the suffering people of the 
world. And that solidarity, that inti- 
macy with God’s people, leads you 
to all sorts of places you have never 
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dreamed of. Suddenly you find your- 
self moving to inner places and outer 
places depending on where the 
Voice sounds. That’s an incredible 
experience. You aren't going around 
out of need anymore but out of the 
freedom of being so deeply loved and 
so deeply accepted that it doesn’t 
matter it you are in Nicaragua or 
Norway or Holland, because you are 
always in the house of the Lord. The 
house of the Lord is the most inti- 
mate place and it is also the widest. 
All humanity is part of that house- 
hold. 

It is not possible for you to see 
God in the world, but God in you 
can see God in the world. If you have 
God in your heart, you see God in 
the world; if you have a demon in 
your heart, you see the demonic in 
the world. Heart speaks to heart, soli- 
tude speaks to solitude, God speaks 
to God. The spiritual life is a partici- 
pation in the divine life in which 
you’ve been lifted up to the 
Trinitarian mystery of God’s inner 
life, where God speaks to God. If you 
see God in the eyes of the people, it is 
God in you who opens your eyes to 
see God in those people. That’s a 
mysterious spiritual mutuality that 
comes to you through intimacy. 


Henri Nouwen was the author of many 
books including, Gracias, and The Return 
of the Prodigal Son. This article is excerpted 
from a longer essay published in Where 
Faith Meets Culture: A Radix Magazine 
Anthology. 


Truces 


I carry the hot ham to this table. 
Ring the dinner bell. 

People lag in chairs, on couches, 
choose cherries covered 

with chocolate and gooey gossip. 
One snaps her camera while 


the meal grows cold. 


1914, in No Man’s Land 

on the Western Front, 

Germans softly sang 

Silent Night. 

Soon men emerged from trenches 
to exchange greetings, 

play soccer, 

give proper burials. 

One descendant said, 


It’s a place everyone should come to. 


—Mary Langer Thompson 
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